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last 3 year& you have trained one of the 
outstanding administrators in this Gov- 
ernment. and I get so many calls from 
the Defense Department to make de- 
cisions that I have just come over to 
the Defense Department and got one of 
your outstanding administrators. Mr. 
Joseph Calif ano, to move ever to the 
Wliite House and kind of help take 
charge of it. So he has not only been 
helping run the Pentagon, but now he 
is helping run the White House. And 
I want to thank you for making him 
available to me. 

I want to publicly thank General 
Wheeler, tire Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, for iris wisdom and coun- 
sel during the period that I have been 
President. 

There are many honored and hallowed 
names on the honor roll of the Chiefs of 
Staff and the Chairmen of the Chiefs 
of Staff, but there is none that is 
greater or has contributed finer service 
or more wisdom and understanding than 
the man who now occupies that high of- 
fice, and if X weren't fearful that I would 
be charged with plagiarizing Jack 
Valenti, I would say that I sleep better 
every night when I sleep, because of 
General Wheeler. 

note: The President speke at 11:05 a.m. In 
the Pentagon. In the course of his remarks, 
he referred to Joseph A. Califanc, Jr., whose 
appointment as Special Assistant to the 
President was announced by Press Secretary 
Bill Moyers at his news conference on July 
24. Before the appointment, Mr. Califano 
was serving as Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 


The President’s News 

Conference of 

July 28, 1965 

— 

Report to the Nation Following a 
Review of U.S. Policy in Viet-Nam 

My fellow Americans : 

Not long ago I received a letter from a 
woman in the Midwest. She wrote: 

“Dear Mr. President: 

“In zn y humble way I am writing to 
you about the crisis in Viet-Nam. I have 
a son. who is now in Viet-Nam. My hus- 
band served in World War n. Our 
country* was ac war, but now, this time, 
it is just something that I don’t under- 
stand. Why?” 

Well, I have tried to answer that ques- 
tion dozens of times and mere in prac- 
tically every State in this Union. I have 


discussed it fully in Baltimore in April. \\\ 
Washington, in May, in San Francisco 
in June. Let me again, now. discuss it 
here in the Past Fvoom of the White 
House. 

Why must young Americans, born into 
a land exultant with hope and with 
golden promise, toil and sillier and some- 
times die in such a remote and distant 
place? 

The answer, like the war itself, is not 
an easy one, but it echoes clearly from 
the painful lessens of half a century. 
Three times in my lifetime in two world 
wars and in Korea Americans have gene 
to far lands to fight for freedom. We 
have learned at a terrible and a brutal 
cost that retreat does not bring safety 
and weakness does not bring peace. 

It is this lesson that has brought us to 
Viet-Nam. This is a different kind of 
war. Tliere are no marching armies or 
solemn declarations. Some citizens cf 
South Viet-Nam at times with under- 
standable grievances have joined in the 
attack on their own government. 

But we must not let this mask the cen- 
tral fact that this is really war. It is 
guided by North Viet-Nam and it is 
spurred by Communist China. Its goal 
is to conquer the South, to defeat Ameri- 
can power, and to extend the Asiatic 
dominion of communism. 

There are great stakes in the balance. 
Most of the non-Communlst nations 
of Asia cannot, by themselves and alone, 
resist the growing might and the grasp- 
ing ambition of Asian communism. 

Our power, therefore, is a very vital 
shield. If we are driven from the field 
in Viet-Nam, then no nation can ever 
again have the same confidence in Amer- 
ican promise, or in American protection. 

In each land the forces of independ- 
ence would be considerably weakened 
and an Asia so threatened* by Commu- 
nist domination would certainly imperil 
the security of the United States itself. 

We did not choose to be the guardians 
at the gate, but there is no one else. 

Nor would surrender in Viet-Nam 
bring peace, because we learned from 
Hitler at Munich that success only feeds 
the appetite of aggression. The battle 
would be renewed in one country and 
then another country, bringing with it 
perhaps ever larger and c rosier conflict, 
as we have learned from the lessons of 
history. 

Moreover, we are in Viet-Nam to fulfill 
one cf the most solemn pledges of the 

American Nation. Three Presidents 

President Eisenhower, President Ken- 
nedy, and your present President — over 
II years have committed themselves ar.d 
have promised to help defend this small 
and valiant nation. 


Strengthened by that premise, the 
people of South Viet-Nam have fought 
for many long years. Thousands of them 
have died. Thousands more have been 
crippled and scarred by war. We just 
cannot now dishonor our word, or aban- 
don our commitment, or leave those who 
believed us and who trusted us to the 
terror and repression and murder that 
would follow. 

This, then, my fellow Americans, is 
why we are in Viet-Nam. 

The Nation’s Goals in* Viet-Nam 

What are our goals in that war- 
strained land? 

First, we intend to convince the Com- 
munists that we cannot be defeated by 
force cf arms or by superior power. They 
are not easily convinced. In recent 
months they have greatly increased their 
fighting forces and their attacks and the 
number of incidents. 

I have asked the Commanding General, 
General Westmoreland, what more he 
needs to meet this mounting aggression. 
He has told me. We will meet has needs. 

I have today ordered to Viet-Nam the - 
Air Mobile Division and certain oilier 
forces which will raise cur fighting 
strength from 75,000 to 125,000 men al- 
most immediately. Additional forces will 
be needed later, and they will be sent as 
requested. 

This will make it necessary to increase 
our active fighting forces by raising the 
monthly draft call from 17,000 over a 
period of time to 35,000 per month, and 
for us to step up our campaign for volun- 
tary enlistments. 

After this past week of deliberations. 

I have concluded that it is net essential 
to order Reserve units into service now. 
If that necessity should later be indP - 
cated, I will give the matter most careful 
consideration and I will give the coun- 
try — you — an adequate notice before 
taking such action, but only after full 
preparations. 

We have also discussed with the Gov- 
ernment of South Viet-Nam lately, the 
steps that we will take to substantially 
increase their own effort, both on the 
battlefield and toward reform and prog- 
ress in the villages. Ambassador Lodge 
is now formulating a new program to be 
tested upon his return to that area. 

I have directed Secretary Rusk and 
Secretary McNamara to be available im- 
mediately to the Congress to review with 
these committees, the appropriate Con- 
gressional committees, what we plan :o 
do in these areas. I 3^*e asked them to 
be able to answer the questions of any 
Member cf Congress. 

Secretary McNamara, in ad*ii~i:r.. will 
ask the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee to add a limited amount to presenc 
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legislation to help meet part of this new 
cost until a supplemental measure is 
ready and hearings can be held when 
the Congress assembles in January. In 
the meantime, we will use the authority 
:ontained in the present Defense appro- 
priation bill under consideration to 
transfer funds in addition to the addi- 
tional money that we will ask. 

These steps, like our actions in the 
past, are carefully measured to do what 
must be done to bring an end to aggres- 
sion and a peaceful settlement. 

We do not want an expanding strug- 
gle with consequences that no one can 
perceive, nor will we bluster or bully or 
flaunt our power, but we will not sur- 
render and we will not retreat. 

For behind our American pledge lies 
the determination and resources, I be- 
lieve, of all of the American Nation. 

Our Readiness To Negotiate 

Second, once the Communists know, 
as we know, that a violent solution is im- 
possible, then a peaceful solution is in- 
evitable. 

We are ready now, as we have always 
been, to move from the battlefield to the 
conference table. I have stated publicly 
• and many times, again and again, Amer- 
ica’s willingness to begin unconditional 
discussions with any government at any 
place at any time. Fifteen efforts have 
been made to start these discussions with 
the help of 40 nations throughout the 
world, but there has been no answer. 

But we are going to continue to per- 
sist, if persist we must, until death and 
desolation have led to the same confer- 
ence table where others could now join 
us at a much smaller cost. 

I have spoken many times of our objec- 
tives in Viet-Nam. So has the govern- 
ment of South Viet-Nam. Hanoi has set 
forth its own proposals. We are ready 
to discuss their proposals and our pro- 
posals and any proposals of any govern- 
ment whose people may be affected, for 
we fear the meeting room no more than 
we fear the battlefield. 

In this pursuit we welcome and we ask 
-for the concern and the assistance of 
any nation and ail nations. If the United 
Nations and its officials or any one of its 
114 members can by deed or word, pri- 
vate initiative or public action, bring us 
nearer an honorable peace, then they will 
have the support and the gratitude of the 
United States of America. 

Letter to U Thant 

I have directed Ambassador Goldberg 
to go to New York today and to pre- 
sent immediately to Secretary General 
U Thant a letter from me requesting that 
all the resources, energy, and immense 
prestige of the United Nations be em- 


ployed to find ways to halt aggression and 
to bring peace in Viet-Nam. 

I made a similar request at San Fran- 
cisco a few weeks ago. because we do not 
seek the destruction of any government, 
nor do we covet a foot of any territory. 
But we insist and we will always insist 
that the people of South Viet-Nam shall 
have the right of choice, the right to 
shape their own destiny in free elections 
in the South or throughout all Viet-Nam 
under international supervision, and 
they shall not have any government im- 
posed upon them by force and terror so 
long as we can prevent it. 

This was the purpose of the 1954 
agreements which the Communists have 
now cruelly shattered. If the machinery 
of those agreements was tragically weak, 
its purposes still guide our action. As 
battle rages, we will continue as best we 
can to help the good people of South 
Viet-Nam enrich the condition of their 
life, to feed the hungry and to tend the 
sick, and teach the young, and shelter 
the homeless, and help the farmer to in- 
crease his crops, and the worker to find 
a job. 

It is an ancient but still terrible irony 
that while many leaders of men create 
division in pursuit of grand ambitions, 
the children of man are really united in 
the simple elusive desire for a life of 
fruitful and rewarding toil. 

As I said at Johns Hopkins in Balti- 
more, I hope that one day we can help 
all the people of Asia toward that desire. 
Eugene Black has made great progress 
since my appearance in Baltimore in that 
direction — not as the price of peace, for 
we are ready always to bear a more 
painful cost, but rather as a part of our 
obligations of justice toward our fellow 
man. 


Let me also add now a personal note. 
I do not find it easy to send the flower 
of our youth, our finest young men, into 
battle. I have spoken to you today of 
the divisions and the forces and the bat- 
talions and the units, but I know' them 
all, every one. I have seen them in a 
thousand streets, of a hundred towns, in 
every State in this Union — working and 
laughing and building, and filled with 
hope and life. I think I know, too, how 
their mothers weep and how their fami- 
lies sorrow. 

This is the most agonizing and the 
most painful duty of your President. 

There is something else, too. When I 
was young, poverty was so common that 
we didn't know it had a name. An edu- 
cation was something that you had to 
fight for. and water was really life itself. 
I have now been in public life 35 years, 
more than three decades, and in each of 
those 25 years I have seen geed men, and 


wise leaders, st niggle to bring the bless- 
ings of this land to all of our people. 

And now I am the President. It is new 
my opportunity to help ever:' child get 
an education, to help every Negro and 
every American citizen have an equal op- 
portunity, to have every family get a 
decent home, and to help bring healing 
to the sick and dignity to the old. 

As I have said before, that is what I 
have lived for, that is what I have wanted 
all my. life since I was a little boy, ar.d 
I do not want to see all those hopes and 
all those dreams of so many people for 
so many years now drowned in the waste- 
ful ravages of cruel wars. I am going 
to do ail I can do to see that that never 
happens. 

But I also know, as a realistic public 
servant, that as long as there are men 
who hate and destroy, we must have the 
courage to resist, or we will see it all, 
all that we have built, all that we hope 
to build, all of our dreams for freedom — 
all, all will be swept away on the fioed 
of conquest. 

So, too, this shall not happen. We 
will stand in Viet-Nam. 

Voice of America Appointment; 

John Chancellor 

Now, what America is, and was, and 
hopes to stand for as an important na- 
tional asset, telling the truth to this 
world, telling an exciting story, is the 
Voice of America. I classify this assign- 
ment in the front rank of importance to 
the freedom of the world, and that is why 
today I am proud to announce to you the 
name of the man who will direct the 
Voice of America. 

He is a man whose voice and whose 
face and whose mind is known to this 
country and to most of the entire world. 

His name is John Chancellor. 

Mr. Chancellor was born 33 years ago 
in Chicago. For more than 15 years he 
has been with the news department of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
During that time he has covered the 
world — in Vienna, London, Moscow. New 
York, Brussels, Berlin, and Washington. 

Since 1964 he has been with you, one 
of the White House correspondents. 

This, I think, is the first time in the 
history of the Voice of America that a 
working newspaperman, a respected 
commentator, an experienced, independ- 
ent reporter, has been given the respon- 
sibility of leadership and direction in 
this vital enterprise. I think he under- 
stands the challenges that are present . 
and the achievements that are possible. 

I am satisfied that the Voice of Amer- 
ica will be in imaginative, competent, re- J 
liable, and always truthful hands. 

Stand up, John, will you please? 
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Nomination or Abe Fortas to 
Supreme Court 

The President has few responsibilities 
of greater importance or greater conse- 
quence to the country’s future than the 
constitutional responsibility of nominat- 
ing Justices for the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

I am happy today, here in the East 
Room, to announce that the distin- 
guished American who was my first 
choice for the position now vacant on 
the Supreme Court, has agreed to accept 
this call to this vital duty. I will very 
shortly, this afternoon, send to the 
United States Senate my nomination of 
the Honorable Abe Fortas to be an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

For many, many years, X have re- 
garded Mr. Fortas as one of this Nation’s 
most able and most respected, and most 
outstanding citizens, a scholar, a pro- 
found thinker, a lawyer of superior abil- 
ity, and a man of humane and deeply 
compassionate feelings toward his fel- 
lowman — a champion of our liberties. 
That opinion is shared by the legal pro- 
fession and by the Bar of this country, 
by Members of the Congress and by the 
leaders of business and labor, and other 
sectors of our national life. 

Mr. Fortas has, as you know, told me 
on numerous occasions in the last 20 
months, that he would not be an appli- 
cant or a candidate, or would not accept 
any appointment to any public office. 
This is, I guess, as it should be, for in 
this instance the job has sought the man. 
Mr. Fortas agrees that the duty and the 
opportunity of service on the highest 
court of this great country, is not a call 
that any citizen can reject. 

So I am proud for the country that he 
has, this morning, accepted this appoint- 
ment and will serve his country as an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

I will be glad to take your questions 
now for a period. 

Questions: The War in Viet-Nam 

• 

Q. Mr. President, in the light of the 
decisions on Viet-Nam which you have 
just announced, is the United States pre- 
pared with additional plans should North 
Viet-Nam escalate its military effort and 
how do you anticipate that the Chinese 
Communists will react to what you have 
announced today? 

The President. I do not want to spec- 
ulate on the reactions of other people. 
This Nation is prepared, and will always 
be prepared, to protect its national 
interest. 

Q. Mr. President, you have never 
talked about a timetable in connection 
with Viet-Nam. You have said, and you 
.repeated today, chat the United States 
will not be defeated; will not grow tired. 


Donald Johnson, National Commander 
of the American Legion, went over to 
Viet-Nam in the spring and later called 
on you. He told White House repoiters 
that he could imagine the war over there 
going on for 5, 6. or 7 years. Have you 
thought of that possibility, sir? And do 
you think the American people ought to 
think of that possibility? 

The President. Yes, I think the Amer- 
ican people ought to understand that 
there is no quick solution to the problem 
that we face there. X would not want to 
prophesy or predict whether it would be 
a matter of months or years or decades. 
I do not know that we had any accurate 
timetable on how long it would take to 
bring victory in World War I. I don’t 
think anyone really knew whether it 
would be 2 years or 4 years, or 6 years, 
to meet with success in World War XI. 
I do think our cause is just. X do think 
our purposes and objectives are beyond 
any question. 

I do believe that America will stand 
united behind her men that are there. I 
plan, as long as I am President, to see 
that our forces are strong enough to 
protect our national interest, our right 
hand' constantly protecting that inter- 
est with our military, and that our diplo- 
matic and political negotiations are con- 
stantly attempting to find some solution 
that would substitute words for bombs. 

As I have said so many times, if any- 
one questions our good faith and will ask 
us to meet them to try to reason this mat- 
ter out, they will find us at the appointed 
place at the appointed time, in the 
proper chair. 

Ghana -Hanoi Discussions 

Q. Mr. President, there is now a repre- 
sentative of the Government of Ghana 
in Hanoi talking with the Foreign Minis- 
ter of North Viet-Nam about the war in 
Viet-Nam. Do you see any indication 
of hope that something good will come 
of these talks? 

The President. We are always hope- 
ful that every effort in that direction 
will meet with success. We welcome those 
efforts as we welcomed the Common- 
wealth proposal, as we welcomed Mr. 
Davies’ visit, as we welcomed the Indian 
suggestion, as we have welcomed the 
efforts of the distinguished Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain and others from 
time to time. 

As X just said, I hope that every mem- 
ber of the United Nations that has any 
idea, any plan, any program, any sugges- 
tion, that they will not let them go 
unexplored. 

Effect on the Economy 

Q. Mr. President, from what you have 
outlined as your program for now, it 


would seem that you feel that we can 
have guns and butter for the foreseeable 
future. Do you have any idea right now, 
though, that down the road a piece the 
American people may have to face the 
problem of guns cr butter? 

The President. X have not the slight- 
est doubt but whatever it is necessary 
to face, the American people will face. 
I think that all of us know that we are 
now in the 52nd month of the prosperity 
that has been unequaled in this Nation, 
and I see no reason for declaring a na- 
tional emergency and I rejected that 
course of action earlier today when I 
made my decision. 

I cannot foresee what next 3 'ear or the 
following year or the following year will 
hold. I only know chat the Americans 
will do whatever is necessary. At the 
moment we enjoy the good fortune of 
having an unparalleled period of pros- 
perity with us, and this government is 
going to do all it can to see it continue. 

Mr. Lisagcr? 

Missile Sites in North Viet-Nam 

Q. Mi*. President, can you tell us 
whether the missile sites in North Viet- 
Nam that were bombed yesterday were 
manned by Russians and whether or not 
the administration has a policy about 
Russian technicians in North Viet-Nam? 

The President. No, we have no infor- 
mation as to how they were manned. 
We cannot speak with any authority on 
that matter. We made the decision that 
we felt our national interests required, 
and as those problems present them- 
selves we will face up to them. 

Reaction o? Friendly Nations 

Q. Mr. President, I wonder if you have 
had any communications from Chiang 
Kai-shek that he is ready to go to war 
with you? 

The President. We have communi- 
cated with most of the friendly nations 
of the world in the last few days and we 
have received from them responses that 
have been encouraging. I would not 
want to go into any individual response 
here,. but I would say that I have indi- 
cated to all of the friendly nations what 
our problems were there, the decision 
that confronted us. and asked for their 
help and for their suggestions. 

. Mr. Roberts? 

Attitude of Soviet Union 

Q. Mr. President, given the Russian 
military involvement, or apparent in- 
volvement on the side of Hanoi on the 
one side, and the dialog which Mr. 
Harriman has been conducting for you 
on the other, as 'well as the disarmament 
talks in Geneva at the moment, could 
you tell us whether you believe this war. 
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as you now call it, can be contained in 
this corner of Southeast Asia without 
involving a UB.-Soviet confrontation? 

The President. We would hope very 
much that it could and we will do noth- 
ing to provoke that confrontation if we 
can avoid it. As you know, immediately 
after I assumed the Presidency I imme- 
diately sent messages to the Soviet 
Union. We have had frequent exchange 
of views by letter and by conversation 
with Mr. Gromyko and Mr. Dobrynin. 
We are doing nothing to provoke the 
Soviet Union. We are very happy that 
they agreed to resume the disarmament 
conference. 

I went to some length to try to extend 
ourselves to make the proposals that I 
would hope would meet with acceptance 
of the peoples of the world. We would 
like to believe that there could be some 
success flow from this conference al- 
though we have not been too successful. 

I know of nothing that we have in 
mind that should arouse the distrust or 
provoke any violence on the part of the 
Soviet Union. 

Role of Saigon Government 

Q. Mr. President, decs the fact that 
you are sending additional forces to Viet- 
Nam imply any change in the existing 
policy of relying mainly on the South 
Vietnamese to carry out offensive op- 
erations and using American forces to 
guard American installations and to act 
as an emergency backup? 

The President. It does not imply any 
change in policy whatever. It does not 
imply any change of objective. 

The United Nations 

Q. Mr. President, would you like to see 
the United Nations now move formally 
as an organization to attempt to achieve 
a settlement in Viet-Nam? 

The President. I have made very clear 
in my San Francisco speech my hope that 
the Secretary General, under his wise 
leadership, would explore every possi- 
bility that might lead to a solution of 
this matter. In my letter to the Secre- 
9 tary General this morning, which Am- 
bassador Goldberg will deliver later in 
the day, I reiterate my hopes and my 
desires and I urge upon him that he— 
if he agrees — that he undertake new ef- 
forts in this direction. 

Ambassador Goldberg understands the 
challenge. We spent the weekend talk- 
ing about the potentialities and the pos- 
sibilities, our hopes and cur dreams, and 
I believe that we will have an able advo- 
cate and a searching negotiator who, I 
would hope, would seme day find success. 

Mrs. Craig? 


Consultation With The Congress 

Q. Mr. President, what are the borders 
of your power to conduct a war? At 
what point might you have to ask Con- 
gress for a declaration? 

The President. I don’t know. That 
would depend on the circumstances. I 
can’t pinpoint the date on the calendar, 
or the hour of the day. I have to ask 
Congress for their judgments and for 
their decisions almost every hour of the 
day. 

One of the principal duties of the office 
of President is to maintain constant con- 
sultation. I have talked to, I guess, more 
than 50 Members of Congress in the last 
24 hours. I have submitted myself to 
their questions, and the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Defense will 
meet with them tomorrow if they are 
ready, to answer any questions that they 
may need. 

Up to now, we have had ample author- 
ity, excellent cooperation, a united Con- 
gress behind us, and — as near as I could 
tell from my meetings last night with the 
leaders, and from my meetings today 
with the distinguished chairmen of the 
committees and the members of both 
parties — we all met as Americans, united 
and determined to stand as one. 

The Governors' Conference 

Q. Mr. President, in this connection, 
however, last night one of the leading 
Governors of the Republicans said some 
rather strong things. Governor Hat- 
field of Oregon said the most recent es- 
calation of action in Viet-Nam is moving 
ail the people of the world closer to world 
war nt and we have no moral right to 
commit the world and especially our own 
people to world war IH unilaterally or 
by the decision of a few experts. 

This seemed to imply rather strong 
criticism of present policies. Do you 
care to express any reaction? 

The President. Yes. I don't interpret 
it that way. I think that there are 
dangers in escalation. I don’t think I 
have any right to commit the whole 
world to world war m. I am doing 
everything I know how to avoid it. But 
retreat is not necessarily the best way to 
avoid it. 

I have outlined to you what I think is 
the best policy. I would hope that Gov- 
ernor Hatfield and the other Governors, 
when they understand what we are doing, 
and when I have a chance to submit my- 
self to their questioning and to counsel 
with them, would share my view. 

I know they have the same concern for 
the American people and the people of 
the world as I do. I don't believe our 
objectives will be very different. 

As a matter of fact, I asked the Gov- 
ernors if they could, to come here at the 




conclusion of their deliberations. I will 
have my plane go to Minneapolis tomor- 
row, and I believe 43 of the 43 have indi- 
cated a desire to come here. rj 

I will give them all the information I 
can — confidential, secret, and other- 
wise — because I have great respect for 
them, their judgments, their opinions, 
and their leadership. It is going to be 
necessary in this effort. 

I will also have the Secretary of State 
and Secretary of Defense review with 
them all their plans and answer any of 
their inquiries and we hope resolve any 
doubts they might have. Nancy? 

Q. Mr. President, after the week of 
deliberations on Viet-Nam, how do you 
feel — in the context of your office? We 
always hear it is the loneliest in the 
world. 

The President. Nancy, I am sorry, but 
because of the cameras and microphones, 

I didn’t get your question. Raise the 
microphone up where I can hear, and 
you camera boys give her a chance. 

Q. Mr. President, I said, after the 
week of deliberations on Viet-Nam. how 
do you feel, personally, particularly in 
the context we always hear that your 
office is the loneliest in the world? 

The President. Well, I don’t agree 
with that. I don't guess there Is anyone 
in this country that has as much under- 
standing and as much help, and as many 
experts, and as good advice, and many 
people of both parties trying to help 
them, as they are me. Of course I 
admit I need it more than anybody else. 

Nancy, I haven't been lonely the last 
few days — I have had lots of callers. 

Possibility of Negotiation With the 
Viet Cong 

Q. Mr. President, would you be willing 
to permit direct negotiations with the 
Viet Cong forces that are in South Viet- 
Nam? 

The President. We have stated rime 
and time again that we would negotiate 
with any government, any place, any 
time. The Viet Cong would have no dif- 
ficulty in being represented and having 
their views presented if Hanoi for a mo- 
ment decides she w r ants to cease aggres- 
sion. And I w'ould not think that would 
be an insurmountable problem at all. I 
think that could be worked out. Mike? 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

Q. Mr. President, to shift the subject 
just a moment, does your appointment 
of Mr. Gardner suggest that there will 
be less interest now in the creation of a 
separate department of education? 

The President. No, not at all. My ap- i 
point merit of Mr. Gardner suggests that 
I looked over America to find the very 
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best raan I could to lead us forward to 
become an educated nation where every 
child obtains all the education that he 
can take and where the health of every 
citizen is his prime concern, and where 
the Social Security system is brought 
to the needs of the 20th century. 

After canvassing some 40 or 50 pos- 
sibilities. I concluded that Mr. Gardner 
was the best man X could get. I asked 
his Board to relieve him of his duties 
and release him to the Government so 
that he could furnish the dynamic 
leadership officially that he has been 
furnishing unofficially to us. 

He told me yesterday morning that he 
was prepared to do that. I remembered 
that I had not asked him what State he 
lived in, where his permanent residence 
was. so I could put it on the nomination 
paper, or what party he belonged to. 
And he rather — well, maybe somewhat 
hesitantly said, “I'm a Republican," 

I don't mean that his hesitating meant 
any particular significance, but I was 
happy that he said that because a good 
many Republicans voted for me and I 
don’t want to be partial or partisan in 
this administration. I like to see leader- 
ship of that kind come from the Repub- 
lican ranks. So I told him if he had 
no objections, I would announce very 
promptly his appointment and I hoped 
that he would give us American leader- 
ship without regard to party. And that's 
what I think he will do. I believe all the 
Nation will be proud of him as we are of 
Secretary Celebrezze. 

Reporter: Thank you, Mr. President. 

note: President Johnson's forty-seventh 
news conference was held in the East Room 
of the Whlte,House at 12:34 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, July 28, 1955. 


Department of Health, 
Education, an'd Welfare 

Letter Accepting Resignation of 
Anthony J. Celebrezze as Secretary. 

July 28, 1965 

My dear Tony: 

You leave this Administration to sit 
on the bench of one of the highest courts 
in the land. I am aware that this new 
calling coincides with your own desires, 
and no man is more deserving. 

You go with my reluctance. No Cab- 
inet officer has worked longer, harder, 
with a more zestful spirit, than you. 
The results of what you have dene are 
plainly evident in the Congress, and will 


leave even larger imprints in the objec- 
tive scrutiny of history. 

The legacy you bequeath, net merely 
to your successor, but to the succeeding 
generations of Americans, is the mark 
of yout* achievement Medical care for 
the aged; education for more young peo- 
ple too often disadvantaged ; bold new 
pathways in combatting disease, partic- 
ularly the unapprehended killers: can- 
cer, stroke and heart disease; in all these 
adventures you were both leader and 
tireless worker. 

You carry with you the gratitude of an 
advancing nation, and you take with you 
the appreciation and the friendship of 
your President. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon B. Johnson 

[Honorable Anthony J. Celebrezze. Secretary 
of Health. Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington. D.C.] 

Dear Mr. President: 

It is with deep emotion that I submit 
my resignation as Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, effective at your 
early convenience. 

It has been a priceless privilege to serve 
under your leadership during a period 
of extraordinary advances in human 
dignity. The programs of this Depart- 
ment are in the forefront of your con- 
ception of the Great Society. You have 
given a great forward thrust to the dig- 
nity of man by your tireless efforts on 
behalf of civil rights, extending and im- 
proving education for those who need 
it most, security against the high cost 
of illness in old age, and aid to the dis- 
advantaged and handicapped — a greater 
forward thrust than has been given in 
any similar period in our national his- 
tory. Working under your leadership 
and that of President Kennedy for these 
objectives has been a most satisfying ex- 
perience for which I shall always feel 
deeply grateful. 

No one can go through such an ex- 
perience without developing a strong at- 
tachment to the programs and a deep 
appreciation for the fine work of the 
great number of dedicated people who 
have assisted in formulating and carry- 
ing out these programs, in this Depart- 
ment. in your Office, and in the Congress. 
To these faithful Federal servants, as 
well as to you, Mr. President, I am greatly 
indebted. 

If I may be of sendee to you In any 
way at any time, I stand ready to do so. 

Faithfully yours, 

Anthony J. Celebrezze 
Secretary 


note: For the President's announcement of 
his Intention to appoint :.tr. Celeb more to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, 
sec release dated July 27. 1965, this Issue. 


[The President, T*. 
ton, D.C. 


he Whits House, TT ashing- 


The United Nations and 
the Conflict in Viet-Nam 

Letter to Secretary-General U Thant 
Expressing Confidence in Ambassador 
Goldberg and Hope for U.N. Help. 

July 28, 1965 

Dear Mr. Secretary-General: 

I want you to know from me directly 
of the very great personal confidence 
which I place in Ambassador Goldberg. 
Kis appointment as Permanent Repre- 
sentative of the United States to the 
United Nations — and his acceptance of 
this responsibility in the circumstances — 
is, I hope, strong evidence that this Gov- 
ernment places the very highest import- 
ance on the work cf the United Nations 
and will continue to give it cur utmost 
support. 

I have instructed Ambassador Gold- 
berg especially to maintain close contact 
with you on the situation in Viet-Nam. 
Your effiorts in the past to find some way 
to remove that dispute from the battle- 
field to the negotiating table are much 
appreciated and highly valued by my 
Government. I trust they will be con- 
tinued. 

Meanwhile, as I stated publicly last 
■April, the Government of the United 
States is prepared to enter into negotia- 
tions for peaceful settlement without 
conditions. That remains our policy. 

And as I stated in San Francisco last 
month, we hope that the Members of the 
United Nations, individually and collec- 
tively, will use their infiuer.es to bring to 
the negotiating table ail governments in- 
volved in an attempt to halt all aggres- 
sion and evolve a peaceful solution. I 
continue to hope that the United Nations 
can, in fact, be effective in this regard. 

I hope that you will communicate to 
us, through Ambassador Goldberg, any 
helpful suggestions that may occur to you 
that can strengthen our common search 
for the road to peace in Southeast Asia. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon B. Johnson 

[Hl3 Excellency U Thant, Secretary-General 
cf the United Nations, United Nation.?. Ne~ 
York I 
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